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FOREWORD 


HE  attention  of  the  Representative  Meeting  has 


been  called  to  the  need  for  more  general  infor- 


mation by  our  members  and  others  relative  to 
the  present  conditions  in  our  Penal  Institutions  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  We  also  have 
been  informed  of  certain  efforts  put  forth  to  improve 
the  system  under  which  they  are  conducted. 

This  subject  was  referred  to  a  Sub-Committee 
which  has  given  it  serious  study.  While  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  prison  methods 
and  reforms  of  them,  we  have  had  prepared  and  now 
publish  two  papers  by  authors  well  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  their  respective  subjects. 

1.  "The  Problem  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquent,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines. 

2.  "Needed  Prison  Reforms,"  by  Albert  H. 
Votaw,  Secretary  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society. 

The  publication  of  these  articles  is  authorized  by  the 
Representative  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  their  perusal  may  aid  in  stirring  our 
own  members  and  our  fellow-citizens  generally  to  a 
keener  sense  of  our  responsibility  as  a  Christian  com- 
munity toward  these  unfortunate  classes. 


"THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENT" 


Thomas   H.   Haines,   M.D.,   Professor  of  Medicine 
(Nervous  eind  MentaJ  Diseases),  College  of 
Medicine,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

ALL  delinquents,  whether  they  have  offended 
/-\  against  statutory  or  moral  laws,  are  excresences 
upon  our  civilization.  They  are  surreptitious 
growths.  Delinquencies  are  anti-social.  They  repre- 
sent waste,  both  as  damage  to  others  and  as  failures 
in  productive  activity. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  the  highest  import  in 
social  reconstruction  to  plan  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  delinquencies.  It  would  represent  a  great 
saving  to  society,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  family,  if  we  could  do  away  with 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories.  The  most  hopeful 
group  of  offenders  for  this  reconstructive  work  is 
constituted  by  the  adolescent  offenders.  Youthful 
offenders  recruit  the  ranks  of  repeating  adult  oflFenders. 

By  ascertaining  the  motives  and  the  situation  lead- 
ing to  the  crime  of  a  child  or  youth,  we  may  be  able 
to  abort  his  criminal  career  and  also  to  prevent  other 
potential  juvenile  offenders  from  becoming  actual 
offenders.  This  is  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the  analytic 
studies  carried  on  by  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  in 
connection  with  juvenile  courts  and  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents. 
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Mental  Health  Inspection 

It  is  important  that  public  schools  and  reformatory 
institutions  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  feeble-minded 
children  and  that  juvenile  courts  and  other  agencies 
disposing  of  children  should  equip  themselves  with 
diagnostic  facilities  in  order  that  the  offender  who  is 
feeble-minded  shall  be  diagnosed  as  such  before  he 
is  sentenced  by  the  court,  and  that  he  be  sent  to  a 
colony  for  the  feeble-minded. 

There  are  also  needs  for  the  psychologist,  the  physi- 
cian and  the  psychiatrist  in  connection  with  potential 
juvenile  offenders  of  another  sort  than  the  feeble- 
minded. There  are  children  who  are  backward  in 
school,  who  are  truants,  liars,  thieves,  or  who  exhibit 
nervous  tendencies  such  as  shyness,  stammering,  nail- 
biting,  or  bed- wetting;  and  there  are  children  of  super- 
abundant energy  of  the  motor  type.  These  are  prob- 
lems in  the  home  and  in  the  school,  and  many  of  them 
become  court  problems.  Of  course  the  feeble-minded 
boy  or  girl  may  exhibit  any  one  or  all  of  these  symp- 
toms, but  there  are  children  who  are  not  feeble- 
minded and  who  do  exhibit  one  or  another  of  these 
troublesome  symptoms.  They  are  nervous  children, 
children  characterized  by  considerable  instability  of 
character.  Many  of  them  are  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  valuable  social  assets,  instead  of  the  liabil- 
ities which  they  seem.  For  these  neuropathic  and 
psychopathic  children  and  their  proper  treatment,  the 
school  and  court  authorities  need  all  the  information 
that  psychology  and  medicine  can  give  them.  The 
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social  difficulties  with  these  children  consist  in  the 
anomalies  of  their  characters.  They  are  difficult  to 
manage  because  they  are  irregular  individuals.  They 
do  not  come  under  the  rule  of  the  average.  Each 
one  is  a  special  case. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  doctor  will  find,  upon 
adequate  physical  examination,  an  irregularity  in  the 
functioning  of  some  of  the  secretory  glands,  the  pitu- 
itary body,  the  adrenals,  or  the  thyroid  gland.  It  may 
be  that  one  or  another  of  them  is  over-functioning 
or  under-functioning.  Others  show  an  inherited 
syphilis.  Some  have  a  psychopathic  heredity.  The 
analysis  of  motives  and  the  study  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  problem  boy  or  girl  has  grown  up  may 
reveal  an  unnatural  and  unsatisfying  relationship 
between  parent  and  child.  A  troublesome  thief  may 
be  found  to  have  an  abnormal  source  of  irritation  and 
worry  in  the  doubt  which  has  been  cast  upon  his 
descent.  He  may  have  heard  something  which  leads 
him  to  suppose  his  seeming  mother  is  not  his  natural 
mother.  Upon  the  clearing  up  of  such  doubts  and  the 
establishment  of  frank  and  cordial  social  relations, 
the  stealing  ceases.  Mental  or  moral  catharsis  clears 
up  other  anti-social  cases. 

Human  nature  is  the  most  complex  organism  in 
nature.  No  wonder  there  are  many  sports,  and  varia- 
tions from  the  average,  found  in  the  development 
of  human  beings.  It  is  these  variations  which  consti- 
tute the  problems  of  our  courts  and  schools.  It  is  the 
highest  task  of  education  to  analyze  these  difficult 
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specimens  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  anti- 
social tendencies  from  developing,  and  in  order  to 
secure  for  society  the  valuable  contributions  which  their 
talents  will  make  to  civilization.  Some  highly  talented 
persons  spend  time  in  reformatories  because  society 
has  not  understood  them. 

The  Home  for  Cheuracter  Formation 

We  recognize  that  the  home,  with  the  personal  rela- 
tions inhering  therein,  with  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  group 
of  factors  making  for  the  socieJization  of  the  individual 
and  for  his  future  productiveness  as  a  citizen.  In  real 
homes,  characters  are  made.  Many  so-called  homes 
do  not  afford  these  relationships  in  such  wise  as  to 
make  for  normal  character  formation.  Some  parents 
seem  to  realize  no  responsibility  toward  their  children. 
They  are  debauched,  ignorant,  and  vicious,  and  view 
their  children  simply  as  obstacles  to  their  own  pleas- 
ures, until  they  are  able  to  work,  when  they  proceed  to 
exploit  them.  Such  parents  are  glad  to  have  their 
children  sent  to  orphanages  and  reform  schools  until 
they  are  able  to  earn  money  for  them.  Children  in 
such  false  homes  should  be  taken  therefrom  and  put 
in  homes  suitable  for  their  development  of  character 
and  citizenship,  by  state  authority.  They  should  be 
protected  from  their  false  parents  while  they  are 
minors. 

We  would  save  many  difficult  social  problems  with 
children  and  many  future  inmates  of  reform  schools 
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if  the  state  would  put  itself  in  the  same  position,  in 
regard  to  all  children  not  properly  homed,  which  it 
now  occupies  toward  children  who  are  left  orphans 
and  with  no  one  to  look  after  them.  Our  states  should 
assume  an  active  relationship  to  all  children  who  have 
not  proper  homes.  Home  finding  agents  should 
secure  to  every  child,  who  lacks  it,  a  suitable  family 
home  wherein  he  can  love  and  be  loved,  and  thus  find 
the  character  he  was  intended  to  develop.  Many 
truants  from  schools,  and  many  who  have  no  real 
homes  would  be  developed  through  such  influences, 
directed  by  the  community  or  state,  so  that  they  would 
form  worthy  ideals  and  habits  of  industry  preparing 
them  for  productive  citizenship. 


VzJue  of  Employment 

There  is  nothing  more  subversive  to  the  process  of 
the  development  of  the  normal  personality  than  the 
enforced  idleness  of  children  on  our  city  streets.  The 
child's  education  and  character  come  through  the  exer- 
cise of  his  muscles.  Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
that  we  should  learn  to  do  things  and  should  become 
persons  by  being  productive.  Wrong  as  is  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children  in  factories,  and  important  as 
it  is  that  children  should  not  work  for  long  hours  at 
routine  work  in  cotton  mills  or  mines,  it  is  imperative 
that  children  should  have  employment.  The  child 
usefully  employed,  within  the  limits  of  natural  fatigue, 
is  developing  his  character  and  learning  how  to  be  a 
productive  citizen.     The  child  who  is  idling  his  time 
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upon  the  streets  is  learning  how  to  be  a  delinquent  and 
is  a  social  problem,  in  large  measure,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  do. 

The  ideal  employment  for  the  child  is  that  of  the 
farm  home.  The  variety  of  occupations,  indoors  and 
out,  in  the  country  home,  constitute  the  best  possible 
all-round  development  of  mind  and  body,  and,  given 
the  proper  social  setting  of  such  a  home,  it  constitutes 
the  best  group  of  social  forces  for  developing  char- 
acter. Country  homes  cannot  be  found  for  all  the 
boys  and  girls  born  in  cities,  but  this  is  the  ideal  home 
for  the  placement  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom  the 
state  or  community  should  assume  responsibility. 

Child  Supervision  Minimizes  Reform  School  Work 

The  proper  surveillance  of  the  child  life  of  the  com- 
munity, with  an  aim  to  detect  and  correct  every 
tendency  to  malformation  of  character,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  field  of  work  of  the  industrial  or  voca- 
tional school.  The  substitution  of  such  surveillance 
of  child  life,  and  such  early  correction  of  defects  in 
character  formation,  for  industrial  school  correction, 
constitutes  a  case  of  a  stitch  in  time  which  saves  so 
many  more  in  the  future,  or  it  is  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion which  saves  the  pound  of  cure.  And  these  figures 
of  speech  are  vastly  more  significant  when  used  in 
respect  to  such  a  growing  organism  as  human  character, 
for  it  is  likewise  proverbially  difficult  to  correct  bad 
habits.  It  is  vastly  easier  to  incline  the  twig  in  the 
right  direction  as  it  first  grows  than  it  is  to  change  its 
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structure  and  formation.  Furthermore,  there  is  some- 
thing artificial  about  the  large  institution.  The  large 
reformatory,  like  the  large  orphanage,  is  by  no  means 
the  happiest  environment  for  the  development  of 
human  character.  The  child  become  institutionalized. 
The  institution  cannot  train  for  life  in  the  community 
as  does  the  small  home.  It  cannot  develop  the  same 
sturdy  independent  judgment  and  social  traits. 

Every  one  grants  in  these  days  that  prisons  are  not 
for  punishment,  nor  for  the  deterrence  of  others  from 
crimes  like  those  of  the  prisoners.  Prisons  are  primar- 
ily for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  personality.  The  work 
is  viewed  as  reformatory.  They  aim  to  make  over  the 
offender  into  a  productive  citizen. 

The  delinquent  child  is  not  so  much  to  be  made 
over  as  he  is  to  be  made.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  genetic  psychology,  when  the 
processes  of  education  are  complete.  We  certainly 
continue  to  learn  and  develop  up  to  the  point  of  great- 
est efficiency,  whether  that  is  at  forty-five  or  seventy. 
But  the  periods  of  childhood  and  adolescence  are  those 
in  which  mind  and  character  are  most  rapidly  develop- 
ing. The  child  is  eminently  in  the  making.and  when 
he  exhibits  anti-social  tendencies  which  have  to  be  cor- 
rected it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  re-making  him 
as  it  is  of  establishing  normeility  of  the  making  process. 
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Some  Illustrations 

An  eighteen-year-old  white  boy,  with  a  mind  of  a 
child  of  nine  years,  was  electrocuted  in  Ohio  in  1915 
for  the  triple  homicide  of  his  farmer  employer  and  her 
son  and  daughter,  both  grown.  This  boy  is  not  of 
the  sort  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We  are  not  com- 
menting upon  the  disposition  made  of  him.  We  are 
citing  him  as  a  case  which  would  properly  have  been 
disposed  of  as  a  feeble-minded  child.  His  mental 
endowment  should  have  been  assessed  years  before, 
and  his  danger  as  a  potential  criminal  should  have 
been  recognized  and  he  should  have  been  confined  in 
a  state  colony  for  the  feeble-minded. 

A  negro  boy  of  eight,  of  apparently  normal  intelli- 
gence and  good  physical  development,  was  found  in 
jail  in  Mississippi.  He  was  locked  in  a  cell  and  shackled 
with  a  double  spike,  sixteen  inches  long,  locked  upon 
his  right  ankle.  He  was  in  jail  for  the  sixth  time, 
having  broken  into  a  store  with  some  white  boys.  The 
jailor,  and  others  in  the  community,  looked  upon  him 
as  a  juvenile  desperado,  and  the  little  fellow  evidently 
had  a  rather  keen  enjoyment  of  this  species  of  lioniz- 
ing of  which  he  was  subject.  He  had  no  known 
parents.  He  was  reported  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
home.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  he  had  not  been 
properly  domesticated.  He  is  not  a  case  for  an  indus- 
trial school  if  he  can  be  properly  established  in  a 
home,  but  it  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  social  adjustment 
to  find  the  home  into  which  this  boy  can  fit  and  in 
which  he  can  find  himself  as  a  member  of  society.  He 
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needs  human  ties.  He  needs  love,  not  force.  He 
needs  an  opportunity  to  work  out  his  instinctive  ten- 
dencies in  an  understanding  environment. 

A  white  boy  of  seven  laid  awake  until  after  mid- 
night when  his  father  returned  with  his  week's  pay 
in  his  pocket,  then  waited  until  the  father  had  fallen 
asleep  and  secretly  took  the  sixty  dollar  roll  and  hid 
it.  Next  morning  he  bought  a  watch  for  ten  dollars. 
When  his  teacher  made  inquiry  about  this  purchase  he 
told,  quite  innocently,  of  the  amount  of  money  he  had 
and  where  it  was  hidden  under  a  stone,  and  led  her  to 
it.  This  boy  had  been  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  to 
his  parents.  He  had,  apparently,  a  good  home  and 
good  school  opportunities.  He  was  subjected  to  an 
intelligence  test  and  proved  to  be  above  the  average 
in  endowment.  He  was  not  properly  understood  by 
his  parents.  His  case  was  one  calling  for  intensive 
study  of  the  origin  of  the  motives  to  these  troublesome 
exhibitions  of  behavior.  Probably  something  is  wrong 
in  the  home.  Probably  his  father  is  not  a  real  father 
to  the  boy.  Could  he  be  shown  how  to  be  such,  he 
would,  and  the  lad's  character  would  lose  its  kinks. 

A  boy  of  six  years,  whose  mother  was  a  dish-washer 
in  a  hotel,  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  papers  which  he  had 
collected  in  the  hallway  of  the  hotel  and  then  ran 
away  to  school.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  the  fire 
horses  run.  About  two  years  later  this  lad  came  out 
of  Sunday  school  one  day,  took  a  horse  and  buggy 
standing  there  and  drove  through  the  country  for  two 
days.  He  said  he  liked  horses  and  wanted  the  pleas- 
ure of  driving  one.     This  boy  had  no  proper  father; 
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and  his  mother,  though  she  seemed  fond  of  him,  was 
not  a  proper  woman  to  help  him  organize  his  char- 
acter. The  boy  needed  a  home.  He  was  sent  to  a 
reformatory. 

Prevention  of  Child  Delinquencies 
The  juvenile  court  and  the  reform  school  are  monu- 
ments to  the  intelligence  of  criminologists  of  the  last 
half  century.  In  recognizing  that  the  child  does  not 
offend  against  the  social  order  with  the  same  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  his  offense  as  the  adult  possesses, 
our  civilization  has  made  a  significant  step.  We  keep 
the  young  who  show  themselves  most  apt  in  learning 
anti-social  ways  entirely  apart  from  accomplished 
offenders.  The  treatment  is  all-educative,  rather  than 
re-educative,  as  for  adults. 

Our  next  great  step  in  preventive  sociology  is  to 
anticipate  child  delinquencies  and  to  prevent  the  child 
from  coming  to  the  juvenile  court  as  an  offender 
against  the  social  order.  Every  child  who  comes  as  an 
oflfender  to  the  juvenile  court  has  been  a  problem  to 
his  parents  or  teachers  or  to  social  workers  long 
before  it  has  become  necessary  to  bring  him  to  the 
judge. 

School  agents  and  public  health  nurses  should  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  child  life  in  the 
community.  They,  with  the  juvenile  court,  should  be 
empowered  to  secure  good  home  life  for  every  child. 
If  a  child's  natural  home  cannot  be  made  a  good  one 
for  him,  these  agents  should  have  power  to  place  him 
in  a  good  home. 
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Mented  Hygiene  in  Socied  Work 

School  authorities  and  nurses  and  courts  in  exercis- 
ing such  a  wide  control  of  child  life,  and  in  attempting 
to  secure  a  good  home  and  education  in  citizenship  for 
every  child,  will  necessarily  need  for  their  difficult  cases 
very  complete  medical  examinations.  Cases  such  as 
those  of  the  boys  outlined  above  should  have  not  only 
very  complete  physical  examinations  in  which  thorough 
search  is  made  for  pathological  conditions  of  blood 
and  internal  secretory  glands,  but  the  character  of  the 
child  must  also  be  subjected  to  the  most  minute  analy- 
sis possible.  The  sanitation  of  the  mind  must  be 
minutely  inspected.  It  will  be  necessary  to  analyze 
social  relationships  in  connection  with  motives  to  the 
behavior  of  the  child  which  is  offensive.  It  is  as  nec- 
essary to  know  that  one  child  steals  because  he  and 
his  father  do  not  understand  each  other  as  it  is  to  know 
that  another  one  is  backward  because  he  has  adenoids. 

Such  an  application  of  intelligence  and  science  to 
child  problems,  when  they  first  arise,  will  save  a  large 
amount  of  court  and  reformatory  work  of  later  years. 
It  is  important  economy  to  properly  place  and  safe- 
guard the  feeble-minded.  It  is  a  great  saving  from 
social  waste  to  find  homes  for  those  who  lack  them, 
and  to  make  child-saving  adjustments  in  reformable 
homes. 

But  more  effective  character  building  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  anomalous  child  being  rated  as  delin- 
quent are  much  greater  accomplishments  in  social  pro- 
gress.     Preventing    the    development    of  juvenile 
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offenders,  by  the  application  of  our  knowledge  of  char- 
acter development  really  constitutes  the  guiding  of 
natural  forces  in  perfecting  a  better  social  order. 

The  citizen  is  the  state's  greatest  asset.  Child 
supervision  and  child  saving  in  the  wide  sense  which 
prevents  juvenile  delinquencies  are  more  fundamental 
than  an  increased  supply  of  wheat,  an  improvement 
of  dairy  cattle,  a  better  banking  system,  or  a  rational 
regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  a  democracy. 
In  fact,  these  things  provide  the  means  for  the  smoother 
and  more  effective  working  of  the  social  order.  The 
work  of  preventing  juvenile  delinquencies  provides  the 
citizens  for  whose  use  wheat,  beef  and  banks  exist. 
Analyzing  and  correcting  the  anomalies  in  a  child's 
mind,  putting  him  right  in  his  environment,  is  work 
in  social  salvage.  It  is  conserving  human  happiness, 
making  for  a  better  social  order,  and  really  saving 
human  life. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  PRISON  REFORM 
By  Albert  H.  Votaw,  Secretary  of 
The  Pennsylveuiia  Prison  Society 

AN  organic  part  of  the  "Great  Law"  of  1682, 
I  devised  by  William  Penn  and  his  followers,  for 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
provided,  "That  all  prisons  shall  be  workhouses  for 
felons,  thieves,  vagrants,  and  loose,  abusive  and  idle 
persons."  This  declaration  and  a  less  notable,  but 
similar,  provision  in  the  constitution  "of  the  neighbor- 
ing colony  of  New  Jersey"  have  been  regarded  by 
high  authority  as  the  first  instances  of  the  fusion  of 
the  workhouse  and  the  prison,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  a  basis  for  the  operation  of  the  mod- 
ern prison  system.  While  some  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  this  humane  provision  into  effect,  this  plan  to 
this  day  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  year 
of  1919,  more  than  half  of  the  convicts  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  useful  service  of  any  kind.  Recently  a 
report  was  made  indicating  that  of  the  1,371  prisoners 
at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  839  were  absolutely  idle. 
Of  the  720  prisoners  at  the  Western  Penitentiary, 
Pittsburgh,  393  were  entirely  idle.  Fully  one-half  of 
those  confined  in  the  county  jails  have  no  employ- 
ment. 

Systems  of  Labor  for  Prisoners 
1 — The  Lease  System 

Under  this  system,  convicts  have  been  leased  to 
contractors  at  a  definite  price  per  month  or  year. 
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The  contractors  assume  all  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  prisoners.  Discontinued  everywhere  on  account 
of  the  abuses. 

2 —  The  Contract  System 

The  State  retains  the  care  and  general  maintenance 
of  the  convicts,  but  sells  their  labor  to  contractors  at 
so  much  per  diem.  The  prisoners  work  in  shops  inside 
the  prison  walls  or  some  place  where  they  may  be 
under  the  custody  of  the  prison  officials.  Both  lease 
system  and  contract  method  are  closely  related  to 
human  slavery.  Sometimes  prison-made  articles  have 
been  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  same  articles  made 
under  the  wage  system  or  by  free  labor,  thus  arousing 
the  ire  of  outside  manufacturers  and  the  Labor  Unions. 
Abolished  in  Pennsylvania  in  1883.  The  system  is 
found  in  about  one-third  of  the  States,  but  is  gradually 
being  discontinued. 

3 —  The  Piece-work  System 

Under  this  plan,  the  penal  institution  becomes  an 
industrial  establishment  producing  goods  or  articles 
to  be  sold  in  the  open  market  just  as  any  outside  manu- 
facturing concern.  In  order  not  to  compete  too 
drastically  with  free  labor,  the  States  using  this  sys- 
tem have  usually  imposed  certain  limitations.  In 
Pennsylvania,  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  may 
be  employed  at  any  one  time  in  such  manufacture. 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  convicts  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine,  and  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom  have 
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sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  $300,000.00  per 
annum.  Michigan  has  established  a  large  cannery  on 
a  prison  farm  and  the  value  of  the  pack  has  amounted 
to  more  than  $100,000.00  yearly.  The  example  of 
these  States  has  been  followed  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas.  The  lamentations  of 
the  International  Harvester  Corporation  and  the  voice 
of  the  Labor  Unions  have  been  disregarded.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  such  institutions  to  make  mere  auto- 
matons of  the  workers.  While  this  may  be  said  of 
many  factories,  at  least  the  inmates  of  such  prisons 
are  deprived  largely  of  the  privilege  of  choice  in 
regard  to  their  particular  employment.  This  restric- 
tion, however,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  the  wrong  they  have  inflicted  on  the  com- 
munity. Positive  injury  to  the  workers  may  result 
from  being  employed  for  years  in  a  sort  of  work  for 
which  there  is  little  demand  on  the  outside.  Then  this 
principle  is  being  recognized  by  penologists  every- 
where, that  prisoners  should  never  be  exploited  for 
profit  at  the  risk  of  endangering  the  reformatory 
influences.  Under  this  system,  the  prisoner  earns 
some  wages,  but  quite  often  the  wages  paid  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  work  accomplished. 

4 — The  State-Use  System 

Adopted  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  some  other  States.  In  these  States  the 
products  of  prison  labor  are  disposed  of  to  public 
institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  or  counties. 
So  also  supplies  of  all  sorts  may  be  manufactured  and 
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sold  to  the  State  or  to  any  municipality  or  county. 
The  leading  industries  under  this  system  comprise 
furniture,  clothing,  shoes,  carpets,  rugs,  police  uni- 
forms, ash  and  garbage  cans,  crushed  stone  and  agri- 
cultural products.  The  market  is  thus  restricted  to 
the  demand  from  public  institutions,  and  so  far  organ- 
ized labor  has  allowed  competition  to  this  extent.  In 
New  York  State  it  is  estimated  that  the  various  public 
institutions  and  offices  have  spent  for  supplies  the 
amount  of  $40,000,000.00  annually.  Since  the  pro- 
ducts of  prison  labor  have  amounted  to  only  $1,000,- 
000.00,  the  competition  with  free  labor  is  not  regarded 
as  a  serious  menace.  In  Ohio  and  New  York  the 
public  institutions  are  compelled  to  purchase  prison 
products,  if  the  articles  needed  can  be  supplied.  The 
Mayor  of  New  York  cannot  buy  a  desk  for  his  office 
until  he  is  informed  by  the  Prison  Board  that  a  desk 
of  the  kind  wanted  cannot  be  supplied  from  their 
furniture  supplies.  The  City  Controller  will  not  auth- 
orize payment  of  a  bill  for  the  desk  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Prison  Board  stating  that 
such  desk  cannot  be  furnished  from  their  factories. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  have  produced  considerable 
friction,  but  without  some  such  requirement,  this  sys- 
tem seems  doomed  to  failure.  When  the  State-Use 
System  was  adopted  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1915,  the  law  allowing  35  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  to  be  employed  in  making  articles  for  sale 
in  the  open  market  was  abrogated  so  far  as  the  State 
penal  institutions  were  concerned.     What  has  been 
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the  result?  Barely  ten  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  in 
these  institutions  have  been  employed.  Why?  No 
provision  was  made  for  compulsory  purchases.  Preju- 
dices are  to  be  overcome.  Contractors  who  have 
hitherto  furnished  supplies  interpose  objections.  The 
market  is  reluctant.  There  is  a  lack  of  expert  sales- 
manship. Then  in  Pennsylvania  the  sales  are  limited 
to  institutions  entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  State 
or  county.  In  order  to  make  this  law  more  effective  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  or  more  of  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  should  be  secured: 

(a)  Compulsory  purchase  of  certain  articles  or 
supplies  should  be  required  of  public  institu- 
tions, provided  they  can  be  supplied  by  the 
Prison  Labor  Board. 

(b)  The  surplus  products  may  be  sold  in  the  open 
market. 

(c;  The  market  should  be  extended  by  allowing 
the  products  to  be  sold  to  any  institutions 
receiving  State  aid.  Several  hundred  institu- 
tions will  thus  become  potential  patrons. 

(d)  The  market  may  be  extended  by  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  counties,  municipalities 
and  boroughs  may  purchase  their  supplies 
from  the  Prison  Board. 

(e)  The  sale  of  agricultural  products,  many  of 
which  are  perishable,  should  be  entirely  unre- 
stricted. Neither  farmers  nor  organized  labor 
have  objected  to  this  arrangement. 
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(f)  The  sale  of  one  or  more  manufactured  articles, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  consultation  with 
labor  leaders,  may  be  unrestricted.  The  same 
wages  are  to  be  paid  as  to  men  on  the  out- 
side. Organized  labor  has  hitherto  largely 
confined  its  objections  to  a  competition  aris- 
ing from  unpaid  contract  labor,  a  form  of 
employment  which  is  now  everywhere  con- 
demned. 

Normed  Conditions  of  Labor 

All  penal  authorities,  whether  officials  or  students, 
are  generally  agreed  that  convicts  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  employed  in  productive  labor  under 
normal  conditions.  They  should  receive  wages  com- 
mensurate with  the  service,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
being  deducted.  The  men  and  women  should  be 
required  to  work  steadily  and  strenuously,  but  should 
know  that  the  reward  is  forthcoming.  The  work  done 
should  be  a  useful  and  necessary  service  or  resulting 
in  the  production  of  commodities  which  have  a  market 
value.  The  prison  is  not  only  a  manufactory  but  a 
trade  school,  and  industries  should  be  sufficiently 
varied  to  fit  the  special  tastes  and  abilities  of  many 
classes  of  workmen.  In  New  York  State  prisons  there 
were  some  years  ago  twenty-six  different  industries 
covering  seventy-five  distinct  trades. 

By  normal  conditions  we  mean  just  this:  The  men 
should  be  employed  at  regular  hours  with  intervals  of 
rest  and  recreation  such  as  are  found  to  produce  the 
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best  results  on  the  outside.  They  should  take  their 
meals  in  dining-rooms  with  no  restrictions  other  than 
those  of  any  well-regulated  boarding-house. 

Treatment  of  Prisoners 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1870,  thirty-seven 
principles  were  adopted  which  have  constituted  the 
basis  of  all  prison  reform  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  have  never  been  canceled.  The 
second  of  these  articles  is: 

"The  treatment  of  criminals  by  society  is  for  the 
protection  of  society.  But  since  such  treatment 
is  directed  to  the  criminal  rather  than  to  the 
crime,  its  great  object  should  be  his  moral  regen- 
eration. Hence  the  supreme  aim  of  prison  disci- 
pline is  the  reformation  of  criminals,  not  the 
infliction  of  vindictive  suffering." 

In  accordance  with  this  dictum,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  tendency — often  very  gradual  indeed — to 
increase  the  amount  of  freedom  granted  to  the  pris- 
oner, and  to  restore  to  him  so  far  as  practicable  the 
privileges  he  would  naturally  enjoy  outside  the  walls. 
The  punishment  consists  in  restraint,  a  confinement  to 
certain  definite  bounds,  the  observance  of  hours  neces- 
sary when  large  numbers  are  confined  in  restricted 
quarters.  This  is  a  sufficiently  severe  penalty,  but  one 
that  is  inevitable  as  a  consequence  of  their  misdeeds. 
They  are  regarded  as  unfit  for  communal  life,  and 
are  thus  sequestered  therefrom.     The  object  of  this 
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confinement  is  therefore  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity, to  a  limited  extent  the  deterrent  effect  on 
others,  and  what  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature, 
the  preparation  of  the  man  for  useful  citizenship. 
This  cannot  be  gained  by  brutal  repressive  measures. 
Thus  a  convict  is  dehumanized  and  at  the  time  of  his 
release  has  little  thought  beyond  getting  even  with  the 
community  for  the  indignities  he  has  suffered.  We 
have  deliberately  helped  him  in  confirming  his  danger- 
ous tendencies,  not  in  healing  a  mind  depraved  by 
environment  and  seconded  by  society's  treatment. 
Give  the  convict  a  "square  deal,"  and  he  will  usually 
respond  to  it.  Of  course,  there  are  degenerates,  delin- 
quents, psychopaths,  needing  institutional  treatment 
under  expert  supervision.  They  should  be  carefully  seg- 
regated. It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  specialized  treatment  varies  from  forty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  convicts.  We 
believe  the  majority  of  criminals  are  amenable  to 
reason  and  will  respond  to  methods  which,  aside  from 
the  natural  bounds  and  limitations  of  their  position, 
will  make  them  citizens  of  a  small  commonwealth 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  controlled  in  the 
spirit  of  true  democracy.  The  best  way  to  teach  a 
man  to  control  himself  is  to  make  him  responsible 
for  his  own  actions.  If  it  is  desired  to  fit  men  for 
citizenship  in  the  outside  community,  let  them  be  tested 
by  their  ability  to  manage  themselves  in  a  restricted 
community.  This  involves  a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment.    Under  wise  management,  we  are  inclined  to 
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believe  that  this  principle  should  underlie  methods  of 
discipline. 

Heeiling  Measures 

Men  should  be  sent  to  prison  to  be  cured  of  their 
unfortunate  propensities.  The  prison  becomes  a  sort 
of  hospital  where  the  different  cases  may  receive  study 
and  observation.  When  the  patient  has  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  function  as  an  orderly  member  of  the  com- 
munity, he  should  be  released.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  or  jury  to  determine  whether  a  man  or  woman  is 
guilty  as  charged  in  the  indictment.  The  defendant 
may  be  proved  guilty  of  arson,  burglary  or  forgery.  He 
is  remanded  to  prison  because  his  acts  are  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  length  of  the 
sentence  may  be  fixed  by  statute  or  left  entirely  to  the 
experts  or  officials  in  whose  charge  the  convict  is 
placed.  The  statute  may  fix  the  penalty  for  arson  to 
be  imprisonment  from  two  to  twenty  years.  The 
court  merely  finds  the  man  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
does  not  assume  to  determine  the  time  when  the  con- 
victed person  is  ready  to  re-enter  society.  The  record 
is  given  to  an  efficient  Board  of  Arbiters  who  study 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  the  environment,  his- 
tory— in  short,  the  entire  pathology  of  the  case — and 
make  careful  observation  of  the  conduct  of  the  man 
during  his  captivity,  or  while  he  is  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  the  smaller  commonwealth.  They  deter- 
mine the  length  of  his  stay  by  his  character  as  revealed 
by  his  conduct,  by  his  acquisition  of  the  means  to  earn 
an  honest  living  by  diligent  application,  and  by  the 
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evidences  of  his  intention  to  observe  for  the  future 
the  rules  of  a  well-ordered  community.  The  judge 
who  sentences  a  criminal  has  not  the  opportunity  for 
such  study  of  the  prisoner  who  is  brought  before  him. 
In  determining  the  length  of  the  sentence,  he  is  liable 
to  two  errors;  he  may  make  the  term  too  long  or  too 
short.  Prison  officials  are  often  aware  that  the  man 
who  has  served  all  the  time  of  his  sentence  will  cer- 
tainly go  straight  back  to  a  criminal  career.  Of  what 
use  would  a  hospital  be  if  the  patient  half  cured  of 
smallpox  should  be  discharged  to  communicate  the 
disease  to  all  whom  he  met?  Of  what  use  are  our 
prisons  if  they  continually  send  out  to  the  community 
men  and  women  who  have  given  no  evidence  of 
reformation?  We  are  also  well  aware  that  many  are 
retained  long  behind  the  bars  who  have  been  healed 
of  their  malady,  who  have  passed  the  convalescent 
stage,  and  who  are  ready  to  resume  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  larger  freedom.  We  are  aware  that  it 
will  require  a  high  standard  of  ability  and  experience 
to  come  to  a  right  decision  as  to  the  time  of  discharge. 
The  Board  should  consist  of  at  least  three  men  or 
women,  one  skilled  in  jurisprudence,  another  a  pro- 
found student  of  mental  aberration,  and  still  another 
who  is  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature,  a  person  of 
strong  sympathies,  yet  not  liable  to  be  led  astray  by 
overdone  sentimentality  or  by  specious  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  the  convict.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
judiciary,  we  feel  that  under  such  system  the  interests 
of  the  community  will  be  more  effectually  guarded, 
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and  in  the  long  run  a  greater  degree  of  justice  meted 
out  to  the  criminal.  Perhaps  all  the  convicts  should 
be  discharged  on  parole  in  order  that  if  they  again 
develop  strong  anti-social  or  lawless  tendencies,  they 
may  again  be  deprived  of  full  freedom.  Society 
rightfully  must  be  protected  from  the  depraved,  the 
degenerate,  the  demoralized  and  the  dementalized. 
But  society  must  assume  responsibility  for  their  restora- 
tion by  the  most  expert  methods.  In  a  hospital  estab- 
lished for  the  cure  of  bodily  ailments,  it  would  be 
absurd  and  wicked  to  apply  no  remedies.  Hence  our 
penal  institutions  should  afford  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  moral  reformation. 

Training  of  Officers  in  Charge 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  laudable  purpose,  both 
States  and  counties  should  employ  men  and  women 
fitted  by  temperament  and  training  for  developing 
character  in  those  unfortunate  individuals  over  whom 
they  are  placed  in  charge.  Such  training  and  effi- 
ciency are  required  of  those  who  instruct  our  children. 
The  highest  degree  of  expertness  is  demanded  of  those 
who  treat  physical  ailments  in  our  hospitals.  If  we 
repair  an  old  barn,  we  endeavor  to  find  a  carpenter 
who  has  had  sufficient  training  to  understand  his  busi- 
ness. Why  is  it  that  when  the  character  and  future 
career  of  the  100,000  inmates  of  our  jails  and  prisons 
in  the  United  States  are  at  stake  we  give  so  little  heed 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  prison  official?  Too  often 
we  select  men  for  this  service  whose  only  qualifications 
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are  that  of  a  bulldog,  and  whose  ability  is  measured 
by  their  power  of  coercing  their  fellows  into  subjection. 
They  know  the  use  of  lock  and  key,  and  how  to  main- 
tain discipline  by  harsh  and  brutalizing  measures.  No 
wonder  that  men  so  often  leave  prison  with  the  sole 
thought  of  getting  even  with  society  for  its  useless  and 
cruel  methods  of  repressing  any  effort  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  self-respect.  We  rejoice  to  note  that  in 
recent  years  the  managers  of  Federal  and  State  Prisons 
have  endeavored  to  appoint  wardens  who  are  capable 
not  only  of  maintaining  discipline  but  also  of  com- 
manding respect,  and  of  implanting  ihigher  ideals. 
These  wardens  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  under- 
officers,  guards,  overseers,  keepers,  who  are  fitted  for 
their  duties.  We  believe  that  the  warden  and  also  the 
Board  of  Managers  should  find  it  profitable  to  hold 
"faculty  meetings"  of  the  staff  in  order  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  take  counsel  together  as  to  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  individual  cases. 

There  are  some  schools  which  offer  a  course  in 
Penology,  but  they  have  not  yet  offered  to  fill  positions 
for  institutions  in  need  of  officials.  They  deal  more 
with  theories  than  practice.  There  are  a  few  institu- 
tions where  the  training  of  the  assistants  and  under- 
keepers  may  greatly  aid  in  fitting  for  further  service. 
If  some  of  our  young  men  and  women  should  enter 
such  work  under  some  apprehension  of  duty  toward  an 
unfortunate  class  of  persons,  we  believe  the  way  would 
be  opened  for  some  very  important  service.  Here 
is  a  great  missionary  field  which  has  had  little  atten- 
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tion  in  a  practical  way  from  those  whose  hearts  are 
drawn  into  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  service. 
It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  boys  graduate  from  the 
Protectory  to  the  Reform  School,  from  the  Reform 
School  to  the  Reformatory,  and  from  the  Reformatory 
to  the  Penitentiary.  Under  the  proper  management 
these  institutions  should  justify  their  names.  Very 
early  it  should  be  determined  which  of  the  inmates 
need  specialized  institutional  treatment  in  order  for 
their  restoration. 

The  County  Jails 

Under  our  present  lack  of  system,  we  can  not  hope 
for  much  amelioration  of  the  conditions  in  our  county 
jails.  In  twenty-five  counties  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  jails  are  managed  by  Wardens, 
but  in  at  least  ten  of  these  counties  the  Warden  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Sheriff.  Hence  the  Sheriffs 
have  almost  complete  control  of  fifty-two  of  the  sixty- 
seven  county  prisons  of  the  State. 

The  Sheriff  is  usually  selected  on  account  of  his 
political  influence,  for  in  may  counties  the  office  is 
quite  remunerative,  and  is  distinctly  not  chosen  for  his 
peculiar  adaptation  for  a  task  which  requires  high 
moral  qualities  and  a  keen  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  Every  four  years  a  new 
sheriff  is  elected,  so  that  much  of  the  time  the  county 
jail  is  under  the  control  of  a  novice,  for  it  requires 
both  time  and  experience  to  learn  how  to  manage  a 
prison  with  any  degree  of  success. 
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It  too  often  is  the  case  that  the  Sheriff  depends  on 
the  profit  derived  from  boarding  prisoners  for  per- 
sonal compensation.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  reduce  the  ration  below 
a  proper  dietary.  In  most  of  the  larger  counties  the 
food  is  purchased  by  contract.  In  5  1  counties  the 
sheriff  or  warden  receives  a  daily  allowance  for  main- 
taining the  prisoners.  The  fee  varies  from  35  to  75 
cents  per  diem.  About  five  years  ago  an  estimate  was 
made  showing  that  the  food  on  the  contract  system 
actually  cost  the  taxpayers  about  1 2  cents  per  diem 
for  each  inmate  and  the  cost  under  the  fee  system  was 
about  33  cents  daily.  The  food  was  better  in  the 
jails  where  the  food  was  paid  for  by  contract.  The 
profits  on  the  fee  system  amount  to  many  thousand 
dollars  every  year,  a  sum  which  comes,  of  course, 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer.  A  bill  to  compel 
the  purchase  of  food  in  all  prisons  on  the  contract  plan 
was  defeated  in  the  last  General  Assembly.  Endeav- 
ors will  be  made  to  secure  a  similar  enactment  in  the 
next  legislature. 

The  main  evil  in  our  jails  is  the  prevalence  of  idle- 
ness and  the  consequent  demoralization.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  county  prisons  should  be  used  merely 
for  the  detention  of  those  who  are  detained  for  trial. 
It  is  an  outrage  to  condemn  a  man  or  woman  even 
for  a  short  period  to  idleness.  Logically  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  should  assume  the  care 
of  all  convicted  lawbreakers.  The  laws  which  are 
infringed  are  made  by  the  State,  and  the  indictment 
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charges  the  offender  with  violating  "the  peace  and 
dignity"  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  county  or  borough.  Therefore  the 
State  should  assume  the  responsibilty  for  the  care  of 
the  criminals.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
State  should  establish  four  (or  more  if  needed) 
Industrial  Farms  to  which  the  county  convicts  may  be 
sent.  In  addition  to  agricultural  operations,  these 
Farms  should  contain  stone  quarries  and  facilities  for 
brick  and  concrete  manufacture.  Other  industries 
may  be  established,  such  as  furniture  factories,  broom 
and  brush  making,  and  handicraft  of  any  sort.  Fruit 
growing  may  be  carried  on  with  success.  Canneries 
after  the  most  improved  sanitary  regulations  may  be 
established.  The  Farm  should  produce  all  that  the 
cannery  may  use.  We  know  of  an  Industrial  Farm 
where  fifteen  acres  have  been  planted  in  willows,  the 
product  of  which  made  into  willowware  has  been 
very  profitable. 

Bills  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  Indus- 
trial Farms  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Legislature,  but  failed  of  passage. 
Under  this  plan  the  prisoners  would  earn  a  large  part 
of  their  maintenance,  and  in  time  it  is  confidently 
believed  these  farms  would  become  self-supporting. 
The  reforming  influences  of  farm  life  for  convicts  have 
been  phenomenally  successful  wherever  they  have 
been  tried.  The  activities  on  a  farm  present  features 
of  perennial  interest.  The  prisoners  work  under 
wholesome  conditions,  the  dietary  is  more  inviting  and 
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nutritious,  and  the  topics  of  conversation  have  a  wider 
range.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  next 
General  Assembly  will  adopt  some  such  system  where- 
by the  unspeakable  evils  of  our  present  system  may 
be  eliminated  or  greatly  checked. 

The  Prison  of  the  Future 

The  prisons  of  the  future  will  be  considered  as 
places  of  detention  and  restraint  of  those  persons 
whose  actions  have  been  proven  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  society.  The  persons  so  confined 
will  receive  treatment  according  to  their  several  needs. 
They  will  have  opportunity  for  useful  and  honorable 
employment  in  some  trade  or  business  which  will  be 
useful  for  them  when  discharged.  They  will  receive 
wages  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  to  be 
deducted.  Their  punishment  will  consist  in  confine- 
ment to  certain  limits.  They  will  have  a  measure 
of  self  government  or  responsibility  so  as  to  test  their 
capacity  for  resuming  citizenship  in  the  larger  com- 
munity. They  will  be  subject  to  no  regulations,  the 
only  object  of  which  is  to  degrade  and  to  humiliate. 
Those  who  are  mentally  deficient  or  who  are  psycho- 
pathic invalids  will  be  sent  to  institutions  where  they 
may  receive  appropriate  attention.  TTie  outside 
world  must  regard  it  as  an  act  of  supreme  folly  to  treat 
a  patient  whether  diseased  physically,  mentally  or 
morally  in  such  a  way  as  to  aggravate  or  confirm  the 
disease. 
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"The  day  when  a  strong  arm  or  a  fearless  heart 
were  the  sole  requisites  of  a  prison  official  is  gone." 
Genuine  reformation  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
wisely  directed  humane  measures  which  convince  the 
offender  that  there  is  a  better  way  than  the  old  life. 
All  the  officials  will  be  chosen  for  their  fitness  to  deal 
with  delinquents  of  every  sort.  These  positions  should 
never  be  handed  out  as  rewards  for  political  service. 
They  should  be  taken  by  men  who  have  the  peculiar 
knack  of  governing  without  seeming  to  do  so,  who 
have  the  capacity  for  leadership,  and  of  inspiring 
others  with  higher  ideals.  While  they  should  make  a 
scientific  study  of  the  subject,  mere  book  knowledge 
will  not  qualify.  For  such  service  we  need  men  and 
women  of  strong  sympathies,  of  deep  understanding 
of  human  nature,  of  firmness  combined  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  of  untiring  zeal  to  promote  the  cause  of 
righteousness  in  the  earth. 
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